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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the effects of variations of a 
schoolvide restructuring program, Success for All, on student reading 
achievement and other outcomes in elementary schools serving large 
numbers of disadvantaged students, success for All uses 
research-t^seti preschool and Kindergarten programs, beginning and 
intermediate reading programs in grades 1 through 3, one-to-one 
tutoring for low-achieving students, family support prc^rams, and 
other elements. Five Baltimore (Maryland) schools were studied over a 
period of 3 years (4 schools) or 4 years (1 school), ""omparisons with 
latched students in matched schools indicate strong positive ef.acts 
on most individually administered reading measures in most schools 
for students who have been in the program since the first grade. In 
particular, 15.7 percent of participating students were reading 1 
year below grade level, and 3.9 percent were 2 years behind. In the 
control schools, 38 percent were at least 1 year below grade level, 
and 11.7 percent were 2 years below. Particularly large effects were 
found for students who were in the lowest 25 percent of their grades 
on pretests. Retentions in grade were also substantially reduced, and 
attendance increased over time. Included are six tables and one 
figure and 38 references. (JB) 
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The Center 



The mission of the Center for Research on Effective Schooling far Disadvantaged Stuctenis 
(CDS) is to significantly improve the education of disadvanta^ students at each level of 
schooling through new knowledge and practices produced by tfa(»ough ^ntiftc study and 
evaluation. Center conducts its research in four mogram areas: The Eariy and Eten^taiy 
Education Program. Hie Middle Grades and Hi|h Schools Program, the Language Minority 
Program, and the School, Family, and Commumty Connections Program. 

The Early and Elementary Education Program 

This program is working to develop, evaluate, and disseminate instructional programs 
capable of bnnging disadvantaged students to high levels of achievement, particularly in the 
f undan^ntal areas of reading, writing, and mathematics. The goal is to exi»iMi the range of 
effective alternatives which schools may use uncter Chapter 1 and otiier compensatory editcation 
fuiKling and to study issues of direct relevance to federal .tate, and local |K>licy on education of 
disadvantaged students. 

The Middle Grades and High Schools Program 

This program is conducting research syntheses, survey analyses, and field studies in middle 
and high schools. The tiuee types of projects move irom basic research to useful |>ractice. 
Syntiieses compile and analyze existing knowledge about effective education of disadvantaged 
students. Survey analyses identify and describe current programs, practices, and trends in middle 
and high schools, and allow studies of their effects. Field studies are conducted in collaboration 
with school staffs to develop and evaluate effective programs and practices. 

The Langua^ Minority Program 

This program represents a collaborative effort. The University of California at Santa 
Barbara is focusing on the education of Mexican-American students in California and Texas; 
studies of dropout among children of recent immigrants are being conducted in San Diego and 
Miami by Johns Hopkins, and evaluations of learning strategies in schools sendng Navajo 
Indians are being conducted by tiie University of Nonhem Arizona. Thfi goal of the program is 
to itkntify, develop, and evaluate effective programs fcH- disadvantaged Hispanic, American 
Indian, Southeast Asian, and other language minonty children. 

The School, Family, and Community Connections Program 

This program is focusing on the key connections between schools and families and between 
schools and communities to bui'd better educational programs for disadvantaged children and 
youth. Initial work is seeking to provide a research base concerning tiie most effective ways for 
%hools to interact with and assist parents of disadvantage students and interact with the 
community to produce effective community involvement. 
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Abstract 



This aiticle i»^^ents ths effeos of variations of a schcKslwiik restructuring program. Success for 
All, on dent reading adiievonau and other outcomes in elementary sdxx)ls serving large numbers of 
disadvanuged students. Success for All uses research-based presckx)! and kindergarten programs, 
begiimir^ and intermediate reading programs in grades 1-3, oi^-to-one tutoring for low-achieving stwlents, 
fisuntly support programs, and otter elements. A total of five Baltimore schools were studied over a period 
of three years (4 scIkwIs) or four years (1 sdK)ol). Comparisons with maldKd students in matcted scIkjoIs 
indicated strong positive effects on most individually Mlminisiened reading measures in most schools for 
students wtw have been in ite program siitte first grade. Particulariy large effects were found for students 
who were in tte lowest 25 % of their grades on pretests. Retentions in grade were also substantiallv 
reduced and attendm:e increased over time. 
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Introduction 



Tl^re is a continuing crisis in the reading 
Miifonnance of minority students in tl% U.S. 
DNsisie steady improvosenss over the pa^ twoity 
yeai^, African American students still read 
substantially less wdl than do whites. On the 
1988 National Assessment of Educational 
Pfogiess. only 39% of African American nine- 
year-olds could read at the "basic" level, 
compart to 68% of vtrhites (Mullis & Jenkiis. 
1^). In many urtoi districts. letentitm rates 
for first graders have exceeded 20% in recent 
years, and identificatior. of stiMloUs as learning 
disabled has risen. Both retention and special 
education placement sre Isr^y determined on the 
basis of reading performance (see Norman & 
2gmond, 1980; Shepanl & Smith, 1989). 

The damage doi% to children by eariy ns^ing 
failure and the costs to school systems and 
society are heavy. Students who fail to read 
adequately by third gr»ie are highly unlUcely to 
uJtunately graduate nom hi^ scbxA, and are at 
veiy high risk for delinquency, eariy pregnancy, 
and other problems (Kelly, Veldman, & 
McGutre, 1964; Lloyd, 1978). In the inner city, 
where poverty, social disorganization, and 
underfiuKied s;4iools are typical, school failure is 
endemic (Nairiello, McDill, & Pallas, 1990). 



Yet tl^re are some hopeful trends. Nationally, 
Chapter 1 fimding has dram^callj^ ii^rea^ in 
r^rent yeare. and changes in legiidation have 
allowed schools in which at least 75% of stud»its 
arc in poveity to use their C3iapter 1 dollars 
flexibly to serve all students (Committee on 
Educaticm md Lsbor, 1990). Growing political 
sui^rt for tl» concf^ of preveiuion ard eariy 
interveifiim to head on eaily learning deiicits has 
led to increases in die federal He^ Stait program 
and iiKreases in [Hieschool programs in many 
stat^. 

Researdi on tiK effects of preventitm aixi eariy 
intervention on the school success of 
disadvantaged indents supports a variety of 
strategies, including provision of high-quality 
preschool programs (Berrueta-Clement. 
Schweinhait, Ban^tt, Epstein, & Weikart. 1984; 
Karweit, 1989a), fiill-day kindergaiten (Karweit, 
1989b), one-to-one tutoring of at-risk first 
graders (PinncU, 1989; Silver & Hagin, 1990). 
improvements in reading curriculum and 
instructional methods (Adams, 1990) and 
cooperative learning (Slavin, 1990). However, 
each of th^ strategies only affects students of 
certain ages, and in most cases effects of one-year 
interventions fade in later years (see Slavin, 
Karweit, & Wasik, in press). 



Success for All Implementations 



How much could a coordinated, multi-year 
program of ^n^eitiion and eariy intervattiim hdp 
to prevent school failure among inner-city 
children? This is the question addressed by the 
present article, which describes the 
implementation and evaluation of a program 
called Success for All. 

Success for All is desigried to attempt to ensure 
that every student in a high-povertjf school will 
succeed in acquiring basic skills in the eariy 
grades. Success is defined as performance in 
reeling at or r^ar grade level by the third grade, 
raaimenance of this status through the end of 
elemeittaiy grates, and avoidance of retention or 
special educatioa 

The program seeks to accomplish this objective 
by implementing high-quality preschool and 



kindergarten programs, or%-to-or» tutoring in 
reading to ^dents (especially first graders) who 
need it, research-based reading instruction in all 
grades, frequent assessment of progress in 
reading, and a family support program ^program 
elements are described in detail below). 

The princii»l tteoretical basis for the Success for 
All ai^roach is the idea that learning deficits must 
prevented in a comprehensive approach 
emphasizing eariy education, improvement in 
instruction and curriculum, and intensive 
intervention at the eariiest possible stage when 
deficiencies first begin to appear. The goal is to 
prevent remediation at all costs; once students 
have fallen seriously behind, they are unlikely to 
ever catch up to their agemates. as the experience 
of failure introduces problems of poor 
motivation, self-esteem, and behavior that 
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umtenniiK the effectiveness of even the be^ 
remedial or special education approaches (see 
Bloom, 1981; Allington & McGiU-Franzen, 
1990). As noted earlier, disadvantaged third 
graders who have failed a grvie or who are 
reading agniilcamly below level aie veiy 
unlikely to graduate from high school (Uoyd, 
1978) and will expeiia»» difiiculttes throttgt»ut 
their school carcers (Shepaid and Smith. 1989). 
Students who enter special education or 
conpen^tory editf^<m programs are likely to 
ranain in them for many years, oftoi for their 
entire school careers (Anderson & Pellicer, 
1990). 

It is hypothesized that by combining prcventicm 
(high-quality preschool, kindergarten, and 
beginning reading instruction), early intensive 
inttir/ention (tutoring for at-risk first gr^rs. 
fiamily siq)poit services), aiHi omtinuUig low-cost 
maintenance interventions in grades 2-S 
(cooperative learning, other improvements in 
curriculum and instruction), all studems can 
il» ^ of their ^metttary ^dKxding on time with 
good reading ^ils. 

Success for All Schools 

Success for All was first implemented in the 
1987-88 school year in one inner-city Baltimore 
elementary school, Abbottsion El^entary. The 
first year a^essment revealed suhstandally hi^r 
studem performance on measures of language 
deveIo{mient in preschool and kindergarten and 
on measures of reading in grad^ 1 -3. comimred 
to ^dems in a matclKd schsxiL Re;»iing gains 
were especially large for students who h^ been 
in the lowest 25% of their grade on pretests; for 

these students, e0ect sizes* averaged -1-.8O on 
individually administered measures. Further, 
there were substantial reduc^cms in the numbers 
of students retained or assimied to s{%cial 
education (see Slavm et al., 19SN3). 

During the 1988-89 school year, four additional 
Baltimore schools began to implement Success 
for All. These scIkwIs varied in t}% resources 
added to their regular Dinner 1 allotmraits. In 
the original Success for All school, Abbottston 
Elementary School, and in or^ otter sctKtol, City 
Springs Elementary School, approximately 
$400,000 was added to hire additional staff to try 



* An effect size is the difference between the 
experimental and control grmip means divided by the 
ccaitrol grcH^'s standard (k:vimicHi. 



to ensure that every Child would succeed. These 
are referred to as "iUgh-resource" schools. 

Three addititsial Babimote scho(^ imptenented a 
miudi le^ expensive form of tlK {Hogram ^ch 
reconfigured existing CSiapter 1 resources and 
added approximately $40,000 fbr materials, 
training, affil a half-^e prE^a facilitaiOT. These 
are referral U> as "Iow-re»Mroe" suhoc^. All of 
these Baltimore sites serve shidem bodies that are 
almost erMiiely A^iicim Arr^tean. 

The curricula beir g im{Aemait6d in all Success 
Snr All school arc essimtially the saoK, widi ejurh 
sclgxA receiving die sanm ms^^% aippiies. and 
training. However, the i :hools vary 
considerably in numbers of persoimel, especially 
in the numbers of tutors and family support staff. 
Table 1 summarizes the major char^neristics and 
staffing of the five Success for AH schools in 
Baltimore. 



TaUe 1 Here 



All of tlK! Baltimore Success for All »:hools are 
among the most disadvantaged schools in the 
city. All are Chapter 1 schoolwide projects, 
which means that at least 75% of students qualify 
for free lunch and that schools can use their 
Chapter 1 resources to serve all children, rather 
than only test-eligible children. 

Evaluations of Success for All have been 
conducted eadi year. The 1988-89 assesanent 
(M»lden, Slavin, Karweit, Dolan, & Wasik, 
1990) found that effects on reading achievement 
were very postive at Abbottston Hementary in all 
gF»^ (1-3) in its s&xmA y&n of impl^i^tation. 
Weaker iHit stiU positive reading effects were 
found at City Springs and the low-resource 
schoob (after less than a full year of 
implonentation) in first arKl secoiKl ^ad». InaU 
cas^ its largest effeos were for the stucfenis who 
were in the lowest 25% of their classes at pretest 

The 1989-90 evaluation (Madden. Slavin, 
Karweit, Dolan, Wasik, Shaw, Mainzer, 
Leighton, & Petza, 1991) again found strong 
positive reading effects for At^ttston at all grade 
levels, and in this secorKl implementation year for 
City Springs and the low-resource schools. 
Effects were much more {K>sitive in first and 
second grades than they had been after one year, 
especially for the lowest achieve!^. However, 



only at AMwttsum vfese strong effects seen for 
third gradefs. 

We are now leporting the evaluation of Success 
for All as of ite 1990-91 sdiool year in its five 
Baltimoie sites, litis is a veiy iiopoitant year. 
The original goal of Success for All was to bring 
all children near grade level in reading 
pc»rfonnaiK:e by the eiKi of thinl grade 



Program 



The main elements of Success for All are 
described below (see Slavtn. Madden. Karweit. 
Dolan, & Wasik. 1992. for more (tetail). 

Reading Tutors 

Ot^ of the most important elemoits for Success 
for All model is the use of tutors to promote 
sUKtents' success in reading. One-to-one tutoring 
is the most effiective fonn of instniction known 
(see Slavin. Karweit. & Madden. 1989; Wasik & 
Slavin. 1990). The tutors are certified teachers 
with experience teaching Chapter 1, special 
education, and for primary reading. Tutors work 
one-on-one with students who are having 
difficulties keeping up with their reading groups. 
The tutorir^ occurs in 20>minute sessions usually 
takoi from an hour-long social stwlies period. 

In general, tutors sappoa students' success in tt% 
regular re^ng curriculum, rather than te»:hing 
different objectives. For example, the tutor will 
work with a student on the same story and 
concepts being re%} and taught in tte regular 
class. However, tutors seek to idottify teaming 
problems, use different strategies to teach the 
same skills, and teach metacognitive skills 
beyond those taught in the classroom program 
(Wasik & Madden, 1991). High-resource 
schools have six or more tutors, and low- 
resource schools have two to three. 

During daily ^minute reading periods, tutors 
serve as additional reading teacl^rs to reduce 
class size for reding to abtmt IS in high-resourc£ 
schools and about 20 in low-resource schools 
(because they have fewer tutors to reduce class 
size). Reading teachers and tutors use brief 
forms to communicate about students' specific 
problems and needs and meet at regular times to 
coordinate their approaches with individual 
children. 
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Slavin, et aL, 1990). This outcome catmot be 
fully as^ssed until ^udei^ have been in the 
program from presdiocd thrcmgh third grade, a 
total of five years. However, the 1990-91 eval- 
uation provides the first oi^»rtunity to ^sess he 
performance of third gr^rs who have beat in 
tlK program ^nce first pade (arxi. at Abbottaon, 
since kimteiganen). Can Success for All really 
achieve sik»hs for ^? 



Elements 



Initial decisions about reading group placement 
and the need for tutoring are based on infonnal 
reading invmories that the tutors give to each 
child. Subsefpient reading group {H^n;ents and 
tutoring assignments are made based on 
curriculum-based a^essmoits given every eight 
weeks, w^di include teacter judgments as well 
as more fonnal assessments. 

First gr»!ers receive ^ority for tutoring, on the 
asaim^ntl»ttte|»imary fiuK^kmof the tutors 
is to help all stuctet^ be successful in reading the 
first time, before they have the opportunity to fail 
arKi beccmie rem«tial rea^rs. 

Th£ tutoring aspect of Succ^ for All is similar to 
tl% approach taken in another highly successful 
program. Reading Recovery (Pinnell, 1989). 
The major difference is that Success for All is 
closely linked to regular classroom reading 
instruction while Reading Recovery uses a stand- 
alone tuU)rial model. 

Reading Programs 

Students in grades 1-3 are regrouped for reading. 
The students are assigned to heteroger^us, age- 
grouped classes with class siz^ of about 25 most 
of the day, but during a regular 90-minute reading 
period they are regrouped according to reading 
perfonnam^ levels into reading classes of 15-20 
stodems all at the same level. For example, a 2- 1 
reading class might contain first, secoi^i, and 
thirt! grade studems ail reading at the same level, 
which :liminates the need for reading groups 
within the class. 

This regrouping allows the teacher to teach the 
whole reading class without having to break tire 
class into reading groups, increasing time for 
instruction and eliminating the need for 
unsupervised seatworic. This regrouping plan is 
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a foim of Joplin Plan, wi^di l«is been fcnuKi 
to increase achievement in elementary reading 
(Slavin. 1987). 

Reading teacl^rs at every grade level begin 
reeling time by leatling duldren*s literanue to 
stiMiems and etgagjUig ihem in a dis^ssim 
stoiy to oihance ^ruiKicrstanding of the stoiy, 
listening and speaking vocabulary, and 
knowledp of stoiy stnictuie. 

in kindergarten and first grade, the program 
emphasises development of basic language skills 
with the use of Story Telling and Retelling 
(STaR), which involve tte ^udeitis in listening 
to, retelling, and dramatizo^ chiklrai's literanwe 
(Karweit. Coleman, Wadawiw. & P&tza, 1990). 
Big bocks as well a& oral and written composing 
activities allow student to develop accepts of 
ptim as they also develop knowledge of story 
struouie. Peabody Language Devek^ent Kits 
are used to further develop receptive and 
exfst^ive language. 

Beginning !^ing (Madden & Livermon. 1990) 
is introouced in the second semester of 
kiiMiergarten. In this pn)|;rmn, letters am! ^nmds 
are inrnxluced in an «;tive, (engaging series of 
activities that begins with oral langua^ and 
moves into written symbols. The K-1 reading 
program uses a series of i^neiicaliy regular bui 
interesting minibo(^ aiKi emj^^zes repeated 
oral leading to partners as well as to the teacher. 
Individual sssmds aie integrated into a context of 
words, sentences, and stories Instruction is 
provided in sf^y structure, specific 
a>mprelKnsion skills, and integration of reading 
and writing. 

When studeius reach tlK primer reading level, 
they use a form of Cooperative Integrated 
Reading and Composition (CIRC) (Stevens. 
Madden, Slavin. & Famish, 1987) with (tie 
district's basal series and novels. ORC usrs 
cooperative learning ^vit^s twilt aioond story 
structure, {Hediction, amimarization, vcKiabulary 
building, decoding practice, and sK>ry-felated 
writing. Students engage in paitner reading and 
strucmied discussicsi of Us stories or n^ivels, and 
work toward mastery of the vocabulary and 
content of the story in teams. Story-related 
writing is also ^aied within teams. 

Cooperative learning both increases students' 
motivation arel engages tl^m in activities known 
to contribute to reading comprehension, such as 
elatoration, sununarization. and lephiasing (see 
Slavin, 1990). Specifically, research on CIRC 



has found it to significantly iiKsre^ smdents* 
reading compiel^nsion, language skills, and 
writing proflctency (Stevens et al., 1987). 

In addition to these story-related activities, 
teachers provide direct instructiffii in reading 
CGHnisetensicm skills, mA ssudms praoice these 
s&illsintl^te^s. Classnxim litearies of trade 
books at stiKlaits' inealing levels are jmndded for 
each teadier, and students re«l books of their 
diotee for iKisneworic fos 20 minutes esdi night. 
Home readings are shared though laesematicms, 
summaries, puj^t shows. ai»d (Mher formats 
twice a week dunng " book club" ^dtas. 

Eight-Week Reading Assessments 

At ei^ week interv^, reading teaci^rs assess 
student progress thrmigfa tl^ leading ;m>gram. 
The results of the assessments are used *j 
determine wlm is to r^ive tutoring, to chsuge 
students' reading groups, to suggest other 
adainaiions in students' prDgrams. and to identify 
s&idents wtK) need oti^r types of assistam^. such 
as family interventions or greening for vision 
aiKl hearing sm^ems. 

Preschool and Kindergarten 

All of the Success for All schools in Baltimore 
provide a half-day j^eschod aid three of tl% Sve 
provide a foil-day kindergarten for eligible 
students, lite prpschool and kindergarten 
programs focus on .jioviding a balanced and 
dcvclopmentally ai^priate learning experience 
for young children. Tl^ curriculum emphasizes 
the devdopment and uk of language. Ttematic 
uiiits imegrate language, math, social studies, 
music aiKl ait activities. Children are encouraged 
to «lect »^vities and to woiic cooperatively and 
independently at a variety of centeis. Readiness 
activities iiKlucte use of the PealxNiy Language 
Devdopmem Kiss aiKi Stoiy Tdling and Retelling 
(STaR), in which students retell stories read by 
the teachers (Karweii & Coleman, 1991). Pre- 
reading activiti^ begin in the Kcond semester of 
kindeigaitea 

Family Support Team 

A family su{^n team woilcs in each school. In 
the high-resource schools, social workers, 
attendance monitors, and other staff are added to 
the school's usual staff. In low -resource 
schools, tl» family suj^rt team cMisists of staff 
already present in school, such as the Chapter 1 
parent liaison, counselor, Ace principal, and 
teacher represoitaiivcs. 
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The family suppoit team provides parenting 
^iucatitm and yfotks to involve panems in su{^x)ft 
of their children's success in school. Also, 
family sui^XHt staff are called upon to fKOvide 
assistffiure wl^ stiMtems seem lo be woiidng at 
less than full potential because of problems at 
home. Studeitts who are not getting adequate 
steq> or nutriticm, need passes, aie not attending 
school regularly, or are exhibiting serious 
behavior problems, receive family suppoit 
assistance. 

The family sapgott team is stiongly integrated 
into the academic iHOgiam of the sdiooL The 
team receives refenals fam tessAtsts and tutors 
regarding children who are not making adequate 
academic progress and ttereby constitutes an 
additional stage of interventicn for students in 
need above and beyond that provii^ed by the 
classnxnn teacher or tutor. 

The family sun>ort program in Success for AU 
resembles a{^roacbes em^iasi^d 'n James 
Comer's (1988) sctoolwide restnicturing model, 
which has been effective in ii^reasing smdent 
»:hicvcmert over time. 

Program Facilitator 

A program facilitator works at the school to 
oversee (with the principal) the operation of the 
Success for All model. Hi^-iesource schools in 
Baltimore have full-time fadlit^rs. while low- 
resource »;feK>I$ have half-time f{u:ilitators. 

The facilitator helps plan the Success for All 
program, helps the principal with scteduling. and 
visits classes and nitoring sessions frequently to 
help te^:heis aikl tutors with iiKlividual problems. 
He or she worics directly with the teachers on 
implementation of the curriculimi aiKi classroom 
management, helps tethers and tutors deal with 
individual educational or behavior problems or 
other special concerns, and coordinates the 
activities of the family suppoit team with those of 
the instructional staff. Tte facilitator oversea the 
eight-week assessment program and helps 
teachei^ make decisions atout grouping, 
placement in tutoring, and other services. 

Teachers and Teacher Training 

The teachers and nitors are regular certified 
teachers. They received detailed teacher's 



manuals si^motted by two to days of in- 
service at tte beginning of tfie school year. For 
teachei^ of gr^es 1-3 and for reading tutors, 
u*iese trairung sesslcms focus«l on imj^njentalioai 
of the reading program, and their detailed 
teachers' manuals covered general teaching 
strategies as well as specific lessons, fhnesdmol 
and kindergart^i teachers and aides were trained 
in use of the STaR and Peabody programs, 
thematic units, and other aspects of the {sesctool 
and kiiKleigaifien modcds. Tiaois later n»:eived an 
additional day of trainmg on tutoring strategies 
and rea^i^ a^esanoiL 

Throughout each year, additional in-service 
pr^o^okms by the focilitfOcas aiKl other {Hoject 
staff covered such topics as classroom 
managemeitt, instructional {i^, and cooperative 
learning. Facilitators have also organized many 
informal sessions to allow teachers to share 
problems and problem solutions, suggest 
changes, and discuss individual children. The 
staff (tevelc^otf model uf ed in Success for All 
emphasizes relatively brief initial training with 
extensive classroom foUowup, coaching, and 
group discussion. 

Special Education 

Every e^^on is made to deal with students' 
learning problems within the context of the 
regular da^nxnn, as suj^emented by tutors (sec 
Slavin, Madden. Karwcit. Dolan, Wasik, Shaw, 
Mainzcr, & Haxby, 1991). Tutors evaluate 
students' strengths ^d weaknesses and develop 
strategies to teach in die most effective way. 
Tutors also communicate many effective methods 
of teaching students to their re^ng teachers. In 
^me sc^ls. special education teactsrs woric as 
tutors and reading teachers with students 
identified as lear.iing disabled. 

Advisory Committee 

An advisory committee compo^ of the building 
principal, program facilitator, teacher 
representatives, family suppon staff, and Johns 
Hopkiiis staff meets regularly to review the 
progress of the program and to identify and solve 
any problems that arise. 
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Evaluation Design 



Matching 

Each of the five Success for All schools was 
matcted with a cxanpariwn scImx>1 thM was 
similar in the i^iceiit of Uis studems receiving 
free lunch, hiSK>fical achievanem level, and other 
factois. Within each match^l schoi^. studems 
were individually matched on standardized 
achievemem test scores fnm the spring before 
implementation began. Only students in 
experimental and coxanA schools who have bm) 
in their respective sdiools since first grade (or 
eaiiier) were included in His analy^s. 

Control Schools 

Control schools were Baltimors City elonentaiy 
schools which were Qike the Success for All 
schools) Chapter 1 schoolwide projects. Control 
schools implemented a traditional reading 
program built aroimd the M«anillan Commons 
basal series. Chapter 1 fiinds were primarily 
used in the control sdiools to reduce class size in 
grades 1-3 and to provide traditional group 
jmllout service to tow sK^eving studems. 

Measures 

Assessments of readiug proficiency were 
individually administered to students by specially 
trained students from local colleges who were 
unaware of the study hypotheses or of the 
schools* tre^em status, and other data were 
obtained from school records. The specific 
measures used were as follows. 

1. Woodcoclc Language Proficiency 
Battery (Woodcock. 1984). Two 
Woodcock scales, Letter-Word 
Identification and Word Attack, were 
individually administered to students in 
grules 1-3. Tl^ Letter- Word scale was 
used to assess recognition of letters and 
common sight w^rds, while tlw Word 
Attack scale a^; ^er phonetic synthesis 
skills. 

2. Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty (Durrell and Cattenson, 1980). 
The Durrell Oral Reading scale was 



administered to smdents in grades 1-3. 
Oral Reeling presents a series of graded 
reading passages which smdents read 
aloud, followed by comprehension 
qi»stions. 

3. RetenticKis. The number of stu' its 
retained each year was obt^dned irom 
school records. Ttese records Here only 
available from Uic Success for All 
schools. 

4. Attendance. Yeariy Mtemlanfx rat» 
were obtained from school records. 
These records were only available from 
the Success fcH* All schools. 

Analyt es 

The reading test data were analyzed using 
multivari^e ^^ys^ of variance C5i\N0VA's), 
with pretests (standard scores) as covariates ami 
raw scores on the three reading scales as 
depeiulem measures. Tt^ MANOVA's produced 
Wilk's Lambda statistics and tests of significance 
which indicate tl^ program effect on a general 
"reeling" factor. 

Following ii» multivariate analyses, univariate 
analyses (ANCOVA's) were computed for each 
dependent measure separately. Univariate 
analyses should be inteipreted cautiously if 
multivariate analyses are not staristically 
significam at p<. 10 or better. 

For each of the reading variables, separate 
anal^s were omducted for stuc^ts wto scored 
in the low^ 25% of their oihoits m the pretests. 
Because of the anall N's at each school and grade 
level for these analyses the low 25% analyses 
must be comsidered exploratory rather than 
comdusive, but tbsy do provide an imponam kwk 
at tl» program outcomes for studems who were 
most at-risk. These students are of particular 
interest l»cause tlHsy receive the bulk of the 
tutoring, family support, and otl^r supplementary 
servi<%s. and because outcomes for these students 
have the greatest meaning for Chapter 1 and 
special education policies. 
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Results 



Hie results of tte multivariate and univariate 
analyses of tte leading d^ are summarized in 
Tal^2-4. In tlK Tables, grade equivalents are 
shown for each outccane measure fi}r {nnposes of 
illustration; they weie never used in analyses. In 
addition, effect sizes are stown for each 
experimental-control ccHnpariscm. Thsx are 
computed as the difference between the 
experin^mal and connoi group means (fivided by 
the control group's standard deviation (Glass, 
McOaw. & Smith. 1981). Effect sizes are 
averaged across s:Ik»1s and aotss metres. 



Tatie2Heie 



First Grade Reading 

Ttie 1990-91 first grade cc^it is tte flr» to have 
experienced the Success for AH preschcK)!. 
kindeigaftCT. and first gracte {xn^irams in f(Hir of 
the five schools, and the second to do so at 
Abbottston. Tt& multivariate analyses were 
statistically significant at every school. 
Univariate aialyses show»l consistott significam 
effects (p<.OS) on the Woodcock Word Attack 
scale in all schools, and positive but less 
consistently significant effects on the other two 
reading measures. Effect ^zes averaged -»-.38 for 
Letter- Word. •«-.91 for Word Attack, and +.23 for 
the Oral Reading scale. 

As in all previous years, effect sizes for the 
lo^irast ££hieving students were hi^r than tlKSse 
for students in general, although often not 
statistically significant due to low N's. Effects 
for tte lowest »::hievers were sutetantial (and 
statistically significant, p<.OS or better) at 
Abbottston. which has the highest ntdo of tutors 
to studems. 

Mean effect sizes across all schools w^rc +.61 for 
Letter- Word, +1.06 for Word Attack, and +.78 
for Oral Reading. These are similar to end-of- 
first grade effects found In studies of Reading 
Recovery for Text Reading Level, a measure like 
the Dunell Oral Reading scale. Effect sizes for 
that program have averaged around +.75 (see 
PinneU, 1989; Wasik & Slavin, 19^). 
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Second Grade Reading 

Results at the second grade level show a 
l»Dadening of ti» {Hogram imj^ to all reading 
measure^ nm just Word Att»^ TlKmultivari^ 
analyses were statistically significant at every 
school except Gty Springs, where the analysis 
narrowly failed to achieve conventional 
significance levels (p<.13). Statistically 
significant differences (p<.OS or better) were 
found for every measure at every school exrepl 
for Word Attack at Gty Sprii^. Average effect 
sizes were +.55 for Letter-WonS, +.70 for Word 
Attack, and +.5S for Oral Reading. 

For tl^ lowest £u:hieving seccHul gracters. effects 
were also very positive, statistically significant 
(p<.OS or better) on all measures at Abbottston 
and Harriet Tubman and on Letter- Word and 
Word Attadc at City Springs and Word Attack at 
Dallas Nicholas. Overall effm sizes were +.68 
for Letter- Word, +1.50 for Word Attack, and 
+.82 for Oral Reading. 



Table 4 Here 



Third Grade Reading 

Effects for third graders were similar to ilrose for 
sec(»kl graders. The multivariate analyses were 
statistic^y significant for every school, and 
uiuvariate analyses were statistically significant 
(p<.05 or better) on eveiy measure at every 
sctool except for Letter- Word at City Springs, 
Word Attack at Dallas Nicholas, and Word Attack 
at Dr. Bernard Harris. Average cffca sizes were 
+.50 for Letter- Word, +.71 for Word Attadc. and 
+.50 for Oral Reading. 

Again, effects for tlK most at-risk students were 
larger (in effect size terms) than for students in 
general, but were not always statistically 
significant. Significant effects (p<.05 or belter) 



weie found for this »ibgnmp cm ail measures at 
AbtxMCSoa and Harriet Tubman and on l^ter- 
Woid at Dallas Nicholas. Average effect sizes 
were 4-.84 for Letter- Word, +1.05 for Word 
Attack, and +1.04 for Oral Reading. 

Retentions 

It is a policy of the Success for All program to 
avoid n^ning students exce;^ under the mxm 
extime drcumstSKSS, espedaUy in fidly-huK^ 
schools. This is not to say tlm every duld meets 
usual distria ^autards for {aomotion e^ year. 
Iwt tl» program's jMohji^ is that if students 
are having academic problems, they should 
continue to receive tutoring, instruction 
appropriate to their needs, family support 
services, and other interventions rather than 
rqjeating a grade, an expoisive and ineffeOive 
respcrn^ to low achievement SfKpani and 
Smith, 1989). 



TaUeSHeie 



Table 5 shows that retentions have in fact 
diminished markedly in all five sc1k»1s. and in 
1990-91 were i^ar zero in thr^ of the five 
sciiools (in comparison to rates ranging from 
e.7 % to 10.7% at iHetest). Eliminating retentions 
has taken place much more rapidly in tte high- 
resource schools (AUxmstfHi and City Springs) 
than in the low resource schools, because the 
high-resource schools have more alternative 
interventions available, such as tutoring and 
family support services. However, the 
reductions seen in the low-resource sch(K>is are 
comiderable. 



Table 6 Here 



Attendance 

Table 6 shows the percent of students in all 
grades (pre-K to 5) ament e^h year for the five 
Success for AU schools. The pretest year was 
1986-1987 at Atbottston, 1987-88 for aU other 
schools. The Table shows that all five schools 
have experienced ructions in ab^nteeism since 
the program began. However, the largest 
reductions by far were at the two high-r^urce 
schools, Abbottston (S.6 percentage points) ami 



Gty Simnp (3.1 percentage points). Ttm three 
low-resource sctods rediu^ ^soiteeism by an 
sven^ ailA pen»[itage poiiMs. 

The strong r^ucticxis in absenteeism in high- 
resource schools can be anributed to the 
additional staff added to these schools for the 
family suf^rt team. .M)b(^slon h«i two social 
workers aiki City Springs had a ^Kial worker 
and an attendance aide. Still, tl^ low-resource 
sdraols were ^e lo r^uce ab^oes scnnewhat 
usng tteir exi^ii^ staff . 

In- all schools, imfsinant reductitms in ^^nces 
did not occur until the second or third 
inqjtement^icm years. Al^it^sm in iruier-city 
schools is not only di» to diildren skipping 
sdK)ol but is oft0i due to ^ams faiUng to send 
studems to sdiool every day. ConviiKarig parents 
aiKl ^u(tetts thievery day in school is vital ta^ 
time. Further, the Success for All program 
fixm^ on gnu^ {»e-K to thr^ in the first year 
and a(kis 4-5 in the secotul year. As a result, 
attoidance in the uj^iergnutes is not expected to 
chmge m^ the s«^[»8i implonentatitm yev at Ak; 
eaiiie^ 

Does Success for All 
Achieve Success for All? 

The 1990-91 evaluation provides the first 
opporiunity to look at the achievement of third 
^^ers vfho have receive virtually all of their 
reding instruction in Succe^ for All. Are aU of 
these students »icceeding in reading? 



Figure 1 Here 



Figure 1 summarizes data from all five Success 
for All and control schools for the Duncll Oral 
Reading scale. Tt^ scores are shown in tenns of 
grade equiv^ent l^ds. As is clear from the 
Bgure, not all Succ^s for All stents are within 
a grade equivalent of beii^ on level. On the 
Dumell, 15.7% of Success for All third graders 
are stiU performii^ at lea^ oik year below gr^ 
level, and 3.9% are two years behiiKi (recall that 
this includes all students who would ordinarily 
have been assigned to special education). 
However, the situation in the control schools is 
far worse. In these schools, 38.0% of third 
gradeis are reading at least one year below grade 
level, and 1 1.7% two years below. At the other 
end of tlw distribution 18. 1 % of Success for All 




^ems scored ^ least & year above gr^e level correspcMiding percentages for the coniiol group 
and 4.9% two or more years above. The were 12.1% and 1.9%. 



Discussion 



In ti« fbuith year of unpiementMion of Success 
for All at Abbotxston Hementary School and the 
third year in four other Baltimore schools, tte 
I»ogran*s outc(Bses are very posiliwB on a vaii^ 
of measures in gr»les 1-3. MuUivaiiate analyses 
fouiKl positive signiflcim effects of the jnogram 
in every school at eveiy gn»te level, excefft for 
seccmd grated City ^Hii^ First grade effects 
were most consistent on the Woodcock Word 
Amck scale, whidi {Himaiily refiects the {Osmetic 
emphasis of the beginning reading program. 
However, in secoivl and third grades significant 
effects were CHI all duee reeling mei^res in 
almost all ccHnparisons. Neither 0^ Woodcock 
Letter-WonS scale nor the Durrell Oral Readii^ 
scale are particulaiiy keyed to a phonetic 
emprfiasis. 

Acn>^ all rejKiing measures, effect sizes averted 
•t-.Sl in first gr^. +.60 in second grade, and 
+.57 in third grale. A consistent effect size 
acn^ the gra(tes does mt imply that effects did 
not ccHitiiBie to grow; b»:»u% standani (feviations 
increase over time, a constam effect size requires 
a growing difference between experimental and 
control groups. For example, grade equivalent 
differences between Success for All and control 
schools on all reading measures averaged 
an>reximately three months in first grade, 5.5 
months in second grade, and more than eight 
montihs in third gr»ie. 

As in ail previous years' evaluations, effects of 
Success for All were largest (in effect ^ ternis) 
for students who began in the lowest quarters of 
their cohorts. E^t sizes avera^ +.82 in first 
grade, +1.00 in second, and +.98 in third grade. 
Many of llw effiects on low achievers were not 
statistically signiflcaitt on particular measure at 
particular grade levels because of low samite 
size, but the overall pattern of larger effects for 
tte lowest achievers is clear. Success for All has 
lbs effea of substantially reducing ti£ number of 
students performing below grade level. 

In comparison to Success for All students, more 
than twice as many control tiiird graders were 
performing at least a year below grade level on 
the Durrell Oral Reading scale, and three times as 



many control students were two or more years 
behind, a usual oiterion for teaming disabilities. 
The consi^entiy larger effects for low achievers 
(f(Hind in all evaluation years) can be primarily 
ai»:rib«l to tte provisi(m of tutoring aiKi (Hher 
servlKS to die most at-t^ siud^tis. 

In additi<m tt> performing b^ter on reading scates. 
Success for AH stud^ns were far tess likely to be 
retail^ than were cratrol stu(fents. widi r^mtiim 
rates near zero for the fully-funded sc1k>o1s. 
Reducing retention is an ex^icit policy of the 
progrun. mA an outccnne measure, bat tl^ aNlity 
to successfiilly implement a tow-retention policy 
in irmer city schools that typically retain 
approximately 10% of students each year is 
importaitt. 

In lig^ of the achievemeru firKiings it is clear that 
low performing students were not hurt by being 
promoted with their agemates (but continuing to 
receive suf^itive services as long as they n^ 
ttwm). The cumulative effect of the non-reterflion 
policy is dr^atic. At Abbottston, only 4% of 
students wtm shcwld have been fourth graders 
had been retained, but among the five control 
schools; 31% had failed at least one year (sec 
Slavinctal., 1992). 

Attendance rates improved in all five Success for 
AllschcKjls. lliis improvement miBt be ascribed 
in large part to implementation of the family 
sui^rt elements of Success for All. AttsKlance 
among young children is primarily a function of 
parem a»^ons, tka of individual cttildren skipping 
school. By building j»sitive relationships with 
parents and then following up quickly and 
consistently with parents who are not regularly 
sending their children to school, it is clear that 
inner-city sctools can improve their atteiulance 
rates. 

The largest effects were generally found at the 
first school. Abbottston Elementary, especially 
for the lowest a:hievers. This is not suriprising; 
Abbottston has the highest level of fimding, 
which means it can invest more in tutors than 
other schools. It also has additional family 
support staff not provided to the low-resource 
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sd»)ols, and has been in operaiiosi a year longer 
than the schools. 

Yet it is iinpoitam to note that the main outcome 
differences between Abbottston and less hi^y 
fundei schools is in effects on the lowest 
iKihievhig ^iKlents, iiKhufing lediKiiig r^caitiom. 
For stiHfents in generd, ^lcw-ft:sHirce sdKx^ 
performed neany as well. What diis imi^ies is 
that it is possible to ^giuficantly raise student 
achievement in schools serving many 
disadvsttaged stud^ by hnproving curriculum, 
instnictioii. and su{i{)ort ^rvices. but to ensure 
success for aU, a higher investment may be 
needed. 

ThR need for eaiiy interyoiticm in pn^ramming 
for at-risk students is attested to by the pattern of 
findings over the years of implemeittation of 
Success for All (see Slavin et al.. 1992). 
Program implement^on geiKsrally begins in 
grades K-3 or piesclK>ol-3 and tt»n expinds to 
enccmipass grades 4-S in the second year. Yet 
substantial ie{»iing effects tyi»cally appear in the 
first imidenKntatkm year only in kradeigaitai and 
firsA grade. In the xcoad year laige effects are 
also se^ in second grade, and after thiee years, 
large third grade effects are fouiMl. What this 
implies is that improvii^ curriculum, instniction, 
and support services for students who have 
alie^y fallen behind is relatively ineffective. 
Ensuring success from the beguining of foimal 
reading uistniction (first grade or eariier) is a far 
more effective strategy. 

While eariy intervention is necessary, it is not 
sufficient in itself. Almost without exce{Aion, 
effects of ore-year or two-year interventions cm 
(xi^tive CHitromes facte over time. This h^ been 
exteimvely documented for effects of preschool 
on achievement outcomes (McKey, Condelli. 
Ganson. Bairett. McConkey, & Mantz. 1985). 
although long-tenn effects on such outcomes as 
dropout and delinquency have been found 
(Benxjeia-acmeni et al.. 1984), 

Reading Recovery (Pinnell. 1989). which 
provides one-to-one tutoring to at-risk first 
gr»tera, has foimd effects at ti% aid of first grade 
much like those found for the lowest-25% 
students in Success for All. However, while 
these effects (in raw scores) have maintained 
through second and third grades, effect sizes have 
diminished each year (see Wasik & Slavin, 
1990). In contrast, reading effects for Success 
for All have increased each year in grade 
equivalent terms and remained stable in effect 
sizes. What this implies is that early and 



fiOStaSd Literventicm are needed to ensure the 
costive growdi of at-iisk ^udoits througtout 
their schooling. Ttm coitiinued intervention in 
Success for All primarily ccHisists of imi»oved 
curriculum mi in^ctkin. not direa setvice*" to 
individuals, but even this relatively mild and 
inexpen^ve inierventicm is ^>par»itly ca^i^ of 
otsuring that ^-risk stiKtente continue to grow in 
reading perfonna»». 

Can Success for All be Replicated? 

Tte practical impoitamx of researdi on Success 
for All would be minimal if the program 
depended on conditions unlikely to exist outside 
of the five pilot schools, yet this is not the case. 
As of this writing, Success for All exists in 31 
schools in 12 states, iiKluding Califbinia, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania. South Carolina, Alabama, 
Toiress^, ami IiKlista. 

A three-year evaluati(»i in a Phil»iel(diia school 
with a majority of Cambodian students found 
very positive effects of tte program (Slavin & 
Yampolsky, 1991). as have stoiter evaluations in 
Memi^is (Ross & Smith, 1991) and rural 
Maiyland (Slavin & Mad(ten. 1991). After small 
scale pilots, school districts in Philadelphia; 
Montgcnery, Alabama; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Wichita Falls. Texas; and Caldwell, 
Idato have expanded the model to additional 
schools within their districts. Geariy, successful 
implementation of Success for All does not 
(tepmi on proximity to Baltimore or on unusually 
diarismatic principals or outstaraling staffs. 

The greatest impediment to practical applications 
of Success for All is the program's cost. 
However, cost need not be a barrier, especially 
beyond the short term. Success for All 
im;^em»ttati(»s are primarily furded by Chapter 
1. In the time since Abbottaon Hen lentary began 
to implement Success for All (1987-88), national 
funding for Chapter 1 has increased by almost 
70% (to nearly $6.7 billion in 1992-93). Some 
of these funds have goi^ into concentration 
grants, which give high-poverty districts 
dispropcmionatB increases, and many districts are 
concentrating Chapter 1 funds in their highest- 
poverty elementary sctKWls. As a result, many 
districts can fiilly fund Success for All as an 
alternative use of the same funds provided to all 
similar scIkwIs. 

In addition. Success for All brings about many 
savings. Total per-pupil cost in Baltimore is 
almost $4800; retaining a student may be seen as 
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inves. ig in a very expulsive remolial year. 
Redudi^ letemions foHn 11% ID z«o in a school 
of SOO students thus sav» $264,000 per year. 
Reductions in special education referrals and 
^sasmem, dt4>licate services, and otl^r cos^ 
funher offset tlK i»Dgram*s ovefall expense (see 
Slavincial.. 1992). 

Policy Implications 

As is die case for any eaily imetvemimi im>grun, 
tlK full impact of Success for All cannot be 
lau>wn umil long after ^idextts have omipleted 
the prognun. However, after four years of 
program implcmematic»i it is possible to discuss 
im^cations of the model for several imponant 
pcflicy aieas. 

Tte {Himaiy importance of researdi on Succ^ 
for All is in demonstrating that with early and 
ccMUinuing intervoiticHi nearly all children can be 
successfid in readinp. Common practice in 
c(nnpensatory educanon (primarily the federal 
Qi^^r 1 pn^ram) and in ^lecial education is to 
identify chUdsen who have ahe^y fallen behind 



and th»i to {noviite dtem widi remedial %rvi(xs 
which may last for many years (Allington & 
McGill-Franzen. 1^; Andeisoi & FeUicer, 
1990). Research cMi Success for All ami on other 
intensive early intervesitlon programs — such as 
Reading Recovery (I%meU. 1989) and Pievendon 
of Learning Disalnliti^ (Sih^ & Hi^ 1990) - 
has begun to provide praoical and effective 
alternative to die lemedial approach. If reading 
fffllure is fimdamaitally pievatfaUe for nearly all 
diildien, diinldng about learning disal^ties and 
about compensatory educaion must change (see 
Slavin et al.. 1992; Slavin et al.. 1991; Slavin. 
1991, for nKJie on this). 

More research is still needed on Success for All. 
Each year of evaluation {Kids information about 
U» long-tenn imim of tl» program. There is a 
need to evaluf^ tte many program components 
separately, to evaluate less expensive versions of 
the progism, and to evaluate it in different 
settings. However, tte firuiings to date suggest 
that Succe^ for All is effective in enhancing the 
reading su«^ of student in inner-dty sdiools, 
aiKi diis has imponant immediate imfdicadons for 
policy and practice. 
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Table 5 

Percent of Students Retained in Success for All Schools 
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Year 3 


Year 4 


Abboitston 


107 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


0.5 


City Springs 


10.6 


7.6 


0.0 


0.4 




Dallas Nicholas 


7.3 


5.9 


3.4 


0.0 




Hairiet Tubman 


6.7 


3.4 


1.7 


1.9 




Dr. Bemaxd Hriris 


6.8 


5.2 


3.8 


1.6 





* 1986-87 for Abbottslon; 1987-88 for all oiher schools. 
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Table 6 

Percent of Students Absent in Success for AU Schools 
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Year 4 


Abbottston 


13.0 


12.5 


11.2 


7.0 


7.4 


City Springs 


14.0 


14.0 


lO.l 


10.9 




Dallas Nicholas 


10.7 


13.5 


10.0 


9.0 




Harriet Tubman 


10.3 


11.6 


9.6 


8.8 




Dr. Bemaxd Harris 


10.4 


10.5 


9.6 


9.5 





* 1986-87 for Abbottston; 1987-88 for all other schools. 
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FIGURE 1 

Distribution of Grade Equivalent Scores on the 
Durrell Oral Reading Test, Third Grades in Baltimore 

Success for All Schools (1991) 
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